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Professional Education 
in Hospital Administration 


lL. 


OSPITAL ADMINISTRATION is one of the 
fields of service that has recently developed a 
regimen of professional training. In spite of its 
recent Organization, however, this new instruction is 
now well established in a small number of universities. 


Development of Hospital Administration 


The transformation of hospitals from simple nurs- 
ing homes to complex medical centers is a recent 
development. The first hospital in the United 
States—The Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadel- 
phia—was established in 1752. By 1873 only 178 
institutions were providing bed care for the sick. 
Today there are over 6,000 hospitals representing a 
capital investment of $5 billion and an annual oper- 
ating budget of $2 billion. 

The advance of medical science has been largely 
responsible for this unprecedented development of 
hospitals with its emphasis on hospital administra- 
tion and the consequent rise in professional status of 
the hospital administrator. Medical progress has 
brought about a high degree of specialization by 
physicians, increased the need for technical assist- 
ance, and required expensive and elaborate equip- 
ment, all of which depend on an effective hospital 
Organization to assure efficient use. The coordina- 
tion of hospital activities and services related to 
medical practice, research, education, public health, 
business and the community is the function of the 
administrator. It is essential, therefore, that the 
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hospital administrator be competent and well- 
trained as an executive. 

The establishment of medical colleges and nursing 
schools preceded any consideration of education for 
hospital administration. Physicians and nurses be- 
came administrators, although some men and women 
without medical or nursing education also were ap- 
pointed by hospital governing bodies. 

There are approximately 10,000 top management 
positions of administrator and assistant administra- 
tor in all hospitals in the United States. Conserva- 
tive estimates of the most recent study in annual 
turnover in administrative positions indicated a 
total of 200 new places yearly for appointment of 
course graduates. 


Hospital Associations 


An Association of Hospital Superintendents was 
organized in 1898 and later became the American 
Hospital Association. Until World War I, this was 
little more than an informal bedy which held an 
annual conference. However, it did furnish the 
basis for identifying the hospital administrators 
as a distinct professional group. 
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The American Hospital Association is the oldest Since 1933 the ACHA has been a motivating 1922, 
and largest organization of its kind in the world. force in developing educational opportunities for | and th 
From an original roster of 9, it has grown to include _ hospital administration. It has been identified jp The 
more than 4,000 institutional members. The nearly all activities and developments either as q | stimul 
purposes of the association as set forth in the bylaws _— sponsoring body, cooperating agency, or through | dation 
are to promote the public welfare through the representation by persons within its membership, | the A 
development of better hospital care for allthe people; ‘The first of several studies made by the ACHA wag | tion, — 
to develop factual knowledge in regard to the an analysis of the duties and responsibilities of the | vision 
various specialized services and functions of hos- hospital administrator (1935). This was actually an | of ade 
pitals; to coordinate plans, problems, actions, and _—_ extension of a job study made in 1926, but then it | staff 
needs of all hospitals for the benefit of individual came more directly to the attention of the hospital | of tra’ 
members; and to aid in the health education of the field. Since 1935 it has served as the basis for a Aj 


public. developing concept of the hospital administrator, | prepa’ 
Hospitals, the official journal of the association, is From 1933 through 1944, the Educational Policies | docto: 
one of several periodicals on hospital administration. | Committee of the ACHA was chiefly responsible for | was a 
The library of the association provides the most crystallizing the thinking and planning for adminis. | of the 
complete reference service in the hospital field. trative careers. In University Training fof Hospital | ships 


The facilities of the library, reserved tothe member- Administration Career (1937) the cammjttee pro- | and p 
ship, include an especially valuable lending service, _ nounced as a principle that at least a master’s degree | out-p: 
which sends books, reprints, periodicals, etc., on or its equivalent shc ild be required for qualification | vendo 
request. within the profession and that in view of present The 

Supplementing the work of the American Hospital | developments in the health field, a master’s degree 


report 

Association are the State and regional associations. _is practically indispensable in measuring the educa- ae 

Special associations exist also for specific religious __ tional status of hospital administrators. A sug 

denominations which sponsor many of the non- Through the initiative of this society a code of | and a 

governmental institutions in the United States and _ ethics for hospital administrators was developed in | jctrat’ 
Canada. 1939 as a joint statement of the American Hospital 

Peheadunsd Seatety Association and the American College of Hospital } Early 

: : - Administrators. The code was subsequently adopted ws 

The American College of Hospital Administrators hy other hospital associations and several hundred | +; 


(ACHA) was founded in 1933 with the express 
purpose of promoting educational opportunities in 
hospital administration and of providing recognition 


hospital governing boards. It reflects the philosophy 1926 
of the hospital administrator and serves as a guide It off 
of conduct for him in his professional activities. 


for the hospital administrator. This was the first lum. 
professional society with membership reserved exclu- Early Studies 1926- 
sively for persons engaged in hospital administration. Training of the hospital executive was a recurring Shc 


Candidates qualify for admission to this society _ topic of discussion at the annual conferences of the | Visits 
on the basis of experience, training, and the successful | American Hospital Association, but not until the for a 
completion of written and oral examinations. 1920’s was anything accomplished in the nature of | sion « 
The membership affiliations of nominee, member, substantial surveys. The first of these studies was | Regis 
and fellow provide incentives for individual progress, | prompted by the general opinion of that time which | Were 
indicate levels of experience, serve as measures of acknowledged that the methods for meeting the | ce 
competency, and contribute to advancement in demand for qualified hospital executives were quite | Were 


hospital administration. Nearly 2,500 adminis- inadequate. The Rockefeller Foundation sponsored | leade 
trators are affiliated with the society. Geographi- a conference in 1920 to consider the problem and to | ode 
cally, they represent hospitals in every State and in _ suggest a feasible method of dealing with it. The Ay 
all the Provinces of Canada. The immediate direc- conference established a committee on the training of | late 


tion of the affairs of the ACHA is in its board of hospital executives and proposed a research study of | ‘go 
regents, consisting of 15 representatives, 1 elected “contemporary hospital practice, organization, and | —— 


. ‘ . . ; . 1A 
from each of the regions for a 3-year term, and the _ tendencies.” The investigation was carried on bya | a x. 
officers who are elected at large for 1 year terms. qualified staff and a report was published in Apmi| Mic 
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and other forms of assistance for institutes, work- pal departments. As he demonstrates ability ip 


1922, entitled Principles of Hospital Administration 
and the Training of Hospital Executives. 

The interest of hospital administrators was greatly 
stimulated by this study. A significant recommen- 
dation, aside from presenting a composite picture of 
the American hospital, its functions, and organiza- 
tion, called for “training under university super- 
vision and the immediate direction of an individual 
of adequate university calibre with a departmental 
staff and organization appropriate to this problem 
of training and research.” 

A job analysis of the hospital administrator was 
prepared in 1926 by a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Marquette University. It 
was a detailed study of the duties and responsibilities 
of the hospital superintendent, tracing his relation- 
ships to the board of trustees, medical staff, nursing 
and patient care, training of interns and nurses, the 
out-patient department, personnel, physical plant, 
vendors, and the public. 

The second Rockefeller Foundation study was 
reported in 1928.?_ It dealt with the need for trained 
hospital executives and how they may be trained. 
Asuggested undergraduate curriculum was outlined, 
and a research center in hospital and clinic admin- 
istration was described as a fundamental need. 


Early Training Programs 


Among the universities to undertake the training 
of hospital administrators was Marquette, which in 
1926 set up a College of Hospital Administration. 
It offered an undergraduate and a graduate curricu- 
lum. Seven undergraduates enrolled for the year 
1926-27, and two students received degrees in 1927. 


Short courses consisting of lectures and hospital 
visits were also offered. Twenty persons enrolled 
fora 2-week program, and during the summer ses- 
sion of 1927 a similar program of 6 weeks was held. 
Registration was without prerequisites. Registrants 
were principally hospital people of varying experi- 
ence and responsibility. The Marquette courses 
were discontinued in 1928. At the time hospital 
leaders were of the opinion it was due to lack 
of demand. 

A program in hospital administration at the grad- 
uate level was established at the University of Chi- 
tago in 1934 with Michael Davis in charge. Now 


' 





1 American Hospital Association Transactions, 26th Annual Conference, Buf- 
filo, N. Y., p. 294-5. 
‘Michael M. Davis, Hospital Administration: A Career. New York, 1929, 
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in the 19th year, the course has an enrollment of 10 
students. The graduates are active administrators 
of hospitals in every region of the country. In a 
few notable exceptions graduates went into the ad- 
ministration of health agencies or organizations 
allied to hospitals. 


Postwar Planning 


Until 1943 the University of Chicago offered the 
only program in hospital administration. In the 
fall (1943) Northwestern University (Chicago) offered 
a graduate course with classes scheduled in the eve- 
ning. Both courses have been continuous, and each 
year graduates have attained the master’s degree. 
Several developments during the ensuing year seemed 
to indicate that it was time for action. Other strong 
universities were beginning to show interest in devel- 
oping programs for training of hospital administra- 
tors and were seeking information on curriculum. 
There were indications that World War II would 
soon end and that many men and women would 
return to civilian life with a background of experi- 
ence in hospital administration and thus supply a 
large number of students for the proposed programs. 
This was borne out by a survey which reached about 
10,000 persons in military service. Fourteen hun- 
dred indicated an interest in formal training for 
hospital administration. 

The American College of Hospital Administrators 
decided to undertake a 3-year educational research 
project on the college curriculum in hospital admin- 
istration. The American Hospital Association was 
asked to be cosponsor, and the Kellogg foundation 
not only agreed to finance the project but arranged 
to offer grants-in-aid to universities that were willing 
to establish training courses. 


Joint Commission on Education 


The Joint Commission on Education of the Amer- 
ican College of Hospital Administrators and the 
American Hospital Association was established in 
February 1945. Charles E. Prall and Paui B. Gillen 
were appointed director and assistant director, re- 
spectively, of activities related to (1) establishing 
university courses for the preentry training of hos- 
pital administrators; (2) supplying consultant service 
curriculum materials, and other forms of assistance 
to the training centers; (3) developing standards for 
the year of administrative internship, and to other- 
wise assist in making this a valuable feature of the 
training program; (4) supplying consultant service 
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and other forms of assistance for institutes, work- 
shops, and like efforts intended to promote the edu- 
cation of hospital administrators in service. 

The work of the commission was completed in 
June 1948. By that time new university programs 
were established and students accepted at six uni- 
versities: Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, 
Toronto, Washington (St. Louis), and Yale. New 
courses were also contemplated and later set up at the 
University of California and the University of 
Pittsburgh. The commission staff had assisted these 
courses through such services as curriculum work- 
shops for faculty, assistance in starting the programs, 
direct consultation. Program directors for the Chi- 
cago and the Northwestern courses, where the pro- 
grams had been established earlier, participated in 
all the activities sponsored by the commission. 
Tangible accomplishments included 5 publications, 
3 of which are included in the Selected References in 
this article. 


Courses in Hospital Administration 


Twelve universities offer courses in hospital ad- 
ministration at the graduate level. They require a 
degree for admission and include a year of academic 
study followed by a 12-month administrative res- 
idency in a selected hospital. During the residency, 
the student becomes oriented in hospital manage- 
ment and observes the application of administrative 
theory under the guidance of an experienced hospital 
administrator. 

The curriculum has not been standardized al- 
though it is evident that each university program has 
adhered to the recommendations on curriculum 
which were made by the Joint Commission in 1948. 
Illustrative of the required subjects and the semester 
hours of credit at one university which correspond 
to offerings in the other programs are the following: 
The Hospital in the Community, 8; Hospital Organ- 
ization and Management, 4; Introduction to Pub- 
lic Health Administration, 3; Accounting and 
Budgetary Control, 8; Personnel Management, 
4; and Seminar on Functional and Departmental 
Problems, 4. 

Following the year of academic study, a 12-month 
administrative residency is required of the student to 
qualify for the master’s degree. The residency is 
served under a hospital administrator who guides the 
student through a year of practical experience. The 
student is assigned definite duties that enable him to 
become acquainted with the hospital and its princi- 
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pal departments. As he demonstrates ability jp 
handling details he may be given more substantial 
responsibilities. 

A’new manual on The Administrative Residency in 
th. .Jospital has just been prepared. It is intended 
for both the preceptor and the student. Preceptors 
who are currently responsible for residency pro. 
grams also receive guidance from the course directors, 
Recently a series of preceptors conferences were held 
as an aid to the hospital administrator and to as. 
sure the effectiveness of the program offered at his 
hospital. 

The numbers of graduates in hospital administra. 
tion in recent years were: 


Year Total graduate 
td iar ain sedge biwnin Gakeikkn ice eis 76 
ate dssseivinndwed Socal 104 
ti ceckel ivniadiiadwesn dba 126 
NE PE LOS eRe Hee eae ee 139 
NE ey ee ey ee os Cape. 165 


Refresher Programs 


For some years refresher courses have been avail- 
able in hospital administration. The Educational 
Policies Committee of the ACHA in 1943 prepared 
Basic Principles on Institute Programs * as a guide in 
planning short courses or institutes. The experi- 
ence from 30 institutes was digested and appraised 
in the determination of these policies. A direct con- 
sequence of this report was the acceleration of “te- 
fresher programs” for hospital administrators. 
Known as institutes, conferences, or seminars, these 
programs have been sponsored and arranged by the 
American College of Hospital Administrators, usu- 
ally in connection with university facilities. Today 
the annual schedule of institutes extends into many 
regions of the country, and the programs are varied 
to meet the needs and interest of those who earoll. 


Each year nearly a thousand hospital administra- 
tors attend one or other of the institute programs. 
Registration is limited to administrators and assist- 
ant administrators of acceptable hospitals. Maxi 
mum enrollment is 100 persons. Some programs ate 
of 2 weeks’ duration. Others are planned as 1-week 
institutes. Recently the college has found ready 
and enthusiastic interest in 2-day intensive explore 
tory conferences on a single subject. Hospital ad- 
ministrators now have several opportunities each 
year to attend refresher courses. 


§ ACHA News, November 1943, 
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Association of Programs 


The directors of the several university programs in 
1947 established the Association of University Pro- 
grams in Hospital Administration. The objects of 
the association include: (1) Development of stand- 
ards for the conduct of graduate programs; (2) the 
development of resources and materials used in 
teaching; (3) research in hospital administration; (4) 
improvement in the process of student selection; (5) 
improvement of the administrative residency; and 
(6) the accreditation of graduate programs through 
membership in this association. An annual meeting 
is held to provide a means of group discussion of 
common problems and methods. 

Graduate programs which comply with the follow- 
ing requirements are eligible for membership in 
AUPHA: (1) The university must be a member of the 
American Association of Universities; (2) the pro- 
gram must meet the requirements of the university 
for the award of the master’s degree; (3) require a full 
academic year of study beyond the bachelor’s level 
followed by a 12-month residency; (4) designed pri- 
marily to fit the student for a career in hospital 
administration; (5) a director of the program and at 
least one other faculty member with experience in 
hospital administration; and (6) authority for admis- 
sion of students and recommendations for the degree 
should reside with the course director. The enforce- 
ment of these standards has the effect of accreditation. 


Institutions Offering Courses 


The following list shows the school or division of 
the college or university where the course in hospital 
administration is offered: 


University of California, School of Public Health, Berkeley and 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The University of Chicago, School of Business, Chicago, III. 

Columbia University, School of Public Health, New York City. 

State University of lowa, Graduate College, Iowa City, lowa. 

Johns Hopkins University, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Minnesota, School of Public Health, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Northwestern University, School of Commerce, Chicago, III. 

University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Public Health, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

§t. Louis University, Graduate School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Washington University, School of Medicine, Department of 
Hospital Administration, St. Louis, Mo. 

Yale University, School of Medicine, Department of Public 
Health, New Haven, Conn. 


University of Toronto, School of Hygiene, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, 
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Courses in hospital administration are also given 
at Duke University Hospital, Durham, N. C., and 
at the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
The bachelor’s degree is required for enrollment and 
a certificate awarded on completion of the course. 
A feature of these programs is the practical on-the-job 
approach which is continued with seminars and lec- 
tures for an 18 to 24 month period. 


Conclusion 


Steps have been taken to assure satisfactory edu- 
cational opportunities for those who would prepare 
themselves for hospital administration. Most favor- 
able relations prevail among the courses and with the 
professional administrator in hospitals where stu- 
dents must serve the . residencies. 

Graduates of the programs have been readily 
accepted for positions and are performing creditably. 
At present opportunities in the field of hospital ad- 
ministration are good but limited in number. The 
future of the profession appears hopeful. The 
challenge of keeping the hospitals in line with 
medical progress and of keeping the public informed 
of the hospital’s functions and services is proving 
attractive to many future executives. Moreover, an 
opportunity to assist in such essential activities as 
those pertaining to hospital care of the sick gives the 
prospective administrator not only personal satis- 
faction but a feeling that he is serving his fellow man. 


Selected References 


American College of Hospital Administrators. 
The Administrative Residency in the Hospital. Chi- 
cago, Ill., The College, 1952, 60 p. (A reissue of 
The Administative Residency in the Hospital: A 
Manual and Guide, published in 1947.) 





and American Hospital Association, Joint 
Commission on Education. The College Curriculum 
in Hospital Administration: A Final Report of the 
Commission. Chicago, Ill., Physicians’ Record Com- 
pany, 1948, 107. 


Prall, Charles E., director. Problems of Hospital 
Administration (A report prepared for the Joint 
Commission on Education of the American College 
of Hospital Administrators and the American Hos- 
pital Association). Chicago, Ill., Physicians’ Record 
Company, 1948. 106 p. 
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Plant Fund Expenditures in Higher Education: 


1929-30 to 1949-50 


N THE FISCAL YEAR 1949-50, the 1,854 

universities, colleges, and professional schools in 
continental United States spent more than four 
hundred million dollars in expanding their plant, 
equipment, and other physical facilities. The exact 
figure of $416,831,001 (table 1) is the largest expend- 
iture reported since the Office of Education began 
to collect data on this item. Institutions attended 
exclusively or predominantly by white persons spent 
$402,864,934, or 96.6 percent of this total; the re- 
maining $13,966,067, or 3.4 percent, was expended 
by institutions for the higher education of Negroes. 

The 1949-50 grand total is 3.3 times the corre- 
sponding plant fund expenditure total (formerly 
referred to as capital outlay) for 1929-30, when a 
little over $125,000,000 was reported. The 1949-50 
figure for publicly controlled institutions is 5.4 times 
its 1929-30 counterpart; for privately controlled 
institutions the 1949-50 figure is 1.9 times that for 
1929-30. 


In appraising these figures, sight should not be 
lost of the fact that building costs increased sharply 
from 1930 to 1950. In fact, a school or college 
building constructed for $100,000 in 1930 would have 
cost a little more than $200,000 to duplicate in 1950. 
If it is assumed that costs of furniture, equipment, 
and real estate increased at the same rate, then the 
1949-50 total of plant fund expenditure, although it 
was 3.3 times that of 1929-30 in actual dollars, was 
only about 1.65 times that of 1929-30 in terms of 
facilities acquired. In like manner, the 1949-50 
expenditure for publicly controlled institutions per- 
mitted only 2.7 times the expansion provided for 
these institutions in 1929-30. For privately con- 
trolled institutions the 1949-50 expenditure pur- 
chased just a little less than that for 1929-30. 


Great fluctuations in the amount spent per year 
are noteworthy. Twice during the 20-year period 
the total dropped below $30,000,000: once during 
the depression of the 1930’s, and once during World 
War II. Expenditures for the high year of 1949-50 
were more than 15 times those for the low year of 


*Specialist in educational statistics, Office of Education. 
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1943-44. These figures are, of course, in terms of 
actual dollars; they have not been adjusted for 


fluctuations in building construction costs. 


Also of interest is the change over the years in 
the proportion of expenditures for public and private 


institutions. 


In 1929-30, for every dollar spent for 


plant expansion at an institution under public con- 
trol, $1.45 was spent at one under private control, 
Twenty years later, in 1949-50, this relation was 
then reversed: for every dollar spent at an institution 
under private control, $1.98 was spent at one under 
public control. 


These figures do not measure the total plant fund 
expenditures for the period: there are qualifying 
Equipment, grounds, or buildings may be 
presented to an institution without the recording 
of any expenditure by the recipient institution. 
Again, for many years some institutions failed to 
render reports on this point; it was not until 1945-46 
that an attempt was made by the Office of Education 
to correct this situation by estimating data for 
nonrespondent institutions. 


factors. 


Table 1.—Plant fund expenditures, institutions of higher educa- 


tion, by control, 1929-30 to 1949-50 























Amount Percent 
Year 

Public | Private Total Public Private 
1929-30__|$51, 064, 341/74, 042, 067/$125, 106,408) 40.8) 59.2 
1931-32__| 39, 423, 070) 58, 866,909} 98,289,979) 40.1) 59.9 
1933-34__| 11, 440, 104 18, 062, 738) 29,502,932) 38.8) 61.2 
1935-36__| 32,095, 006} 15, 274,401) 47,369,407} 67.8| 32.2 
1937-38__| 40, 926, 474; 29,539,188) 70,465,662} 58.1) 41.9 
1939-40__| 63, 210, 969) 20, 553,992) 83,764,961} 75.5} 24.5 
1941-42__| 28,952, 117) 21, 249,634) 50,201,751) 57.7| 42.3 
1943-44__| 15, 204,980} 12,222,154] 27,427,134) 55.4] 44.6 
1945-46__| 32,402, 211) 39,000,319} 71,402,530) 45.4) 54.6 
1947-48__|183, 194, 623/123, 175, 207} 306, 369, 830} 59.8} 40.2 
1949-50__|276, 070, 798) 140, 760, 203} 416,831,001} 66.2) 33.8 











Distribution of expenditures by type of institution 
shows some fluctuation between 1929-30 and 1949 


50 (table 2). 





Degree-granting universities, colleges, 
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1925 


1949 








Table 2. Plant fund expenditures, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, by type of institution, 1929-30 and 1949-50 

















Item Amount Percent 
1929-30: 
Universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools!. _________- $105, 377, 927 84.2 
Teachers colleges. .........__- 15, 460, 914 12.4 
SE CE iicentcciiminnna 4, 267, 567 3.4 
Se ieiinivicuidciessailendaindiie 125, 106, 408 100.0 
1949-50: 
Universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools !___.....__- 358, 259, 869 85.9 
Teachers colleges. ...........- 33, 327, 254 8.0 
Junior colleges................ 25, 243, 878 6.1 
ee iiiliasiatiinctniaiaentaiciioed 416, 831, 001 100. 0 











' Degree-granting institutions, except teachers colleges. 


and professional schools (except teachers colleges) 
spent 84.2 percent of the total for 1929-30 and 
85.9 percent of that for 1949-50. Teachers colleges 
spent 12.4 percent of the 1929-30 total, but only 
8.0 percent of that 20 years later. Junior colleges 
spent 3.4 percent of the 1929-30 total, but jumped 
06.1 percent of that for 1949-50. 

Data have not been assembled to show the classi- 
ication of expenditures by object: grounds, furniture, 
equipment, and buildings. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(I) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


hom the Office of Education 


Education Directory 1952-53, Part 1, Federal Gov- 
imment and States. Washington, U. S. Government 
inting Office, 1953. 56 p. 20 cents. 


Tolume IX, No. 17 





Education Directory 1952-53, Part 2, Counties and 


Cities. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953. 91 p. 25 cents. 


Education Directory 1952-53, Part 3, Higher Educa- 


tion. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1952. 178 p. 45 cents. 


Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools: 
Report of the Fifth National Conference Sponsored 
by the Office of Education and the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth, Washington, 
D. C., October 6-8, 1952. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953. 111 p. 50 


cents. 


Transfers to Schools or Colleges of Engineering, 
by Henry H. Armsby and Robert C. Story. Wash- 


ington, February 1953. Circular No. 365. 5 p. 
Proc. Free. 


Teaching with Radio, Audio Recording, and Tele- 
vision Equipment. Washington, Joint Committee of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Radio-Televi- 
sion Manufacturers Association on the Use of Com- 
munications in Education, 1953. 47 p. Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


Education and Liberty: The Role of the Schools in 
a Modern Democracy, by James Bryant Conant. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. 
168 p. $3. 


The book begins with an analysis and comparison of the present 
status of education in four countries of the British Common- 
wealth—England, Scotland, Australia, and New Zealand—and 
the United States; then considers the 4-year liberal arts college 
and its influence on secondary education. Emphasizes the unique 
nature of the comprehensive public high school, outlining and 
answering some of the criticisms currently directed against it. 


Suggests a 10-point program of secondary and higher education 
in the future. 


Law Schools and Bar Admission Requirements in 
the United States: 1952 Review of Legal Education. 
1140 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, American Bar 
Association, [1952]. 26 p. 


Lists the law schools approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1952, giving for each the name, address, enrollment in the 
fall of 1952, annual tuition, admission requirements in years of 
college study, and the number of teachers; contains similar in- 
formation on the nonapproved law schools. Gives attendance 
figures for 1951-52. Outlines, by State, the minimum require- 
ments for admission to legal practice. Includes the standards of 
the American Bar Association for an approved law shcool. 
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Orientation to America for Foreign Exchangees, by 
Robert B. Knapp, ed. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1952. American Council on 
Education Studies, Series I, Reports of Committees 
and Conferences. 78 p. Paper, $1. 

Report of a conference held under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., June 19-21, 1952. 
Two major addresses, summaries of panel discussions, reports, 
conclusions, recommendations, and working papers. 

Report of the Committee for the Study of Factors 
Involved in the Higher Education of Vermont Youth to 
the General Assembly of 1953. Montpelier, Vt., the 
Committee [1952]. 64 p. 


Contains the report by the committee (5 pages) and the report 
of the consultant, Ernest V. Hollis, on Vermont Youth and Higher 
Education (54 pages). 

Seventy College Teaching Procedures, by Delmer M. 
Goode. Corvallis, Oreg., Office of Publications, 
Graduate School of Oregon State College, 1952. 
15 p. Paper. Single copy free, quantity price 40 
cents postpaid. 

Lists and briefly characterizes each of the teaching procedures 
and indicates one or more references for each in the educational 
literature. Bibliography of 36 titles. 

A Study of the Economic Status of the Professor in 
American Colleges and Universities, by Bruno J. 
Hartung, Washington, The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. Studies in Economics, 
Abstract Series, Vol. No. 3. 17 p. 


Abstract of a doctoral dissertation. Part I, on faculty salaries, 
deals with historical trends, 1900-1950, and with salary determin- 
ants. Part II, on faculty welfare, considers promotional policies, 
tenure, sabbatical leave, pensions and insurance, welfare services, 
and professional organizations. 


Syrians Studying Abroad: A Comparison of Fac~ 
tors Influencing the Number of Syrians Studying in 
the United States and Other Countries, by Herbert 
H. Williams. New York 21, 1 East 67th St., 
Institute of International Education, 1952. Oc- 
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casional Paper No. 2, October 1952. 


Assembles data on Syrian students studying abroad over a 20- 
year span and compares the situation with that in other Near 
Eastern countries. Armong the factors mentioned are costs, 
recognition given in the United States and other countries to 
degrees and certificates obtained abroad, language, social atmo 
phere of the United States, and visas. 


Twenty-five Years of Service to Kentucky’s Schools, 
by Leonard E. Meece, Harold P. Adams, Howard 
Eckel, and Robert L. Hopper. Lexington, Ky., Col- 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 1952. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 25, 
December 1952, No. 2. 63 p. 50 cents. 


The record of service of the Bureau of School Service of the 
College of Education, University of Kentucky. 


22 p. proc. 
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